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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. By James A. Woodburn, Indianapolis. 
The Bobbs Merrill Company, publishers. 

In this era of good feeling and reconciliation the publication of the 
life of Thaddeus Stevens seems singularly inappropriate. The era of re- 
construction is a historical nightmare, and Stevens' name being identified 
with it awakens no pleasant feelings. The interest of the book centers 
largely in Stevens' antagonism to President Andrew Johnson, in which 
the latter shines in splendid contrast. It is true that Johnson was a man 
of coarse morals as the book points out, but so was Stevens and all the 
other Northern leaders during the war period, with, of course, some 
notable exceptions. For precisely as their appreciation of music, sculp- 
ture and poetry did not prevent the Romans from revelling in the bloody 
scenes of the arena, so the schools and libraries of the North were far 
from teaching civilization or preventing the majority of the Northern 
leaders from prosecuting the war on the principles of the dark ages and 
resorting to the most brutal policy after it was over. 

Unlike Stevens, Johnson had some qualities in his composition that 
command respect. He was not without the element of magnanimity to a 
fallen foe, and cherished a regard for constitutional obligations, even to 
the extent of risking his high office. Stevens' hatred of the South went 
so far that, not content with the wholesale losses of the war comprising 
the entire overthrow of the labor system and the destruction of all money, 
furniture, stock and farming implements, he proposed in addition the 
confiscation of all the 'lands of the hated rebels in excess of 200 acres. 
Then there was something high in Johnson's refusing to subordinate 
himself, as Lincoln had weakly done, to the members of his cabinet; and 
his removal of Stanton was what might be expected from any man hav- 
ing a just appreciation of his position as President. Nor can any one 
deny to Johnson the elements of personal bravery, for he defied the 
wrath of his party in defence of what he deemed right and showed he 
could stand alone; while Stevens only went along with or led a madden- 
ing crowd. 

While unable to endorse all that Stevens did and said, Prof. Wood- 
burn, the author of this book, is inclined to be sympathetic. He refers 
to the punitive section of the 14th amendment as "the only punishment" 
proposed by a triumphant government on those who for four years of war 
had sought its dismemberment. Was it then no punishment to suffer 
the extreme measures to which the Federal government had resorted in 
suppressing the so-called Rebellion — to have all their country laid waste 
with fire and sword, by Sheridan, Hunter, Butler, Sherman and the rest? 
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Was it no punishment for a proud, sensitive people to have their slaves 
put over them or to have their honored leader placed in shackles? Was 
it no punishment to be taxed without representation, and to have the 
country held for years under military rule, after resistance had ceased? 
Was it none to have the Southern legislatures for years under the con- 
trol of scallawags and carpet baggers, who piled up debts and rioted in 
every form of corruption? Has the South paid no penalty for the war, 
when it has been forced for fifty years to contribute to the support of 
Northern pensioners, and by this means has paid a war indemnity greater 
than any ever paid by any defeated nation known to history? It had 
been better by far for the South as- a people, had the Southern leaders 
all been hanged as Johnson threatened at first, than that the spirit of the 
whole people should have been crucified on a cross of degredation after 
the methods planned by Stevens. 

But it is not true as Prof. Woodburn seems to claim that no one 
was executed after the war. The hanging in time of peace, of Major 
Wirz, the commandant at Andersonville, by order of a military court 
martial, was an act done in the pure spirit of brutality and revenge, and 
sought to be justified by the flimsiest of excuses. The sufferings, which 
the poor Federal prisoners unavoidably incurred, in the different South- 
ern prisons, was due wholly to the policy of Lincoln's government, which 
undertook to starve the South into submission by wholesale destruction. 
To prevent the armies of the South from being recruited, the exchange 
of prisoners was abandoned and despite the entreaties of the Confederate 
government, who was only too anxious to be relieved of them, Federal 
soldiers were permitted to lie for months in Confederate prisons; and 
when it fared hard with them the Federal authorities pretended indigna- 
tion and visited the same and even greater hardships upon Confederates 
confined in Northern prisons — located though these prisons were in a 
land of plenty. General P. H. Sheridan was a man highly esteemed by 
the Federal government, and yet he defined the true strategy of war to 
consist in leaving "nothing to the people, but their eyes to weep with 
over the war." Think of that for a sentiment! 

One word in, conclusion. Had Johnson's policy with reference to the 
conquered States been carried out in its essential details, the reconciliation 
of the sections would have been much more speedily accomplished. The 
negroes in the South to-day would have had more rights than they have 
as the result of Stevens' policy, a policy which provoked collisions and 
awakened resentments between the races that have never entirely died out. 



